ritence, aiid are adapted to the exigencies of our ftation, we 
perceive the hand of providence in our gradual and fucceflive 

fuppfics. . Rogers , Sermon 2. 

2, Prefiing neceflity ; diftrefs; fudden occafion. 

This diffimulation in war may be called ffratagem and con- 
dua 3 in other exigencies addrefs and dexterity. Rotes on the Ody. 
Now in fuch exigencies not to need, 

Upon my w’ord you muft be rich indeed ! 

A noble fuperfiuity it craves, 

Not for yourfelf, but for your fools and knaves. Pope . 

E'xigent. n. f [ cxigens , Latin.] 

1. Preffing bufinefs ; occafion that requires immediate help. 

In fuch an exigent I fee not how they could have Paid to 
deliberate about any other regiment than that which already 
was devifed to their hands. Hooker , Preface . 

The council met, your guards to find you fent, 

And know your pleafure in this exigent. Waller. 

2 . [A law term.] A writ fued when the defendant is not to be 

found, being part of the procefs leading to an outlawry. 
Shakefpeare ufes it for any extremity. Hanrner . 

3. End. 

Thefe eyes, like lamps whofe wafting oil is fpent. 

Wax dim, as drawing to their exigent. Shake/. Henry VI. 
Exiguity, n.f [ exiguitas , Latin.] Smallnefs ; diminitive- 
nefs ; ftendernefs. 

The exiguity and fhape of the extant particles is now 
fuppofed. Boyle on Colours. 

Exigu'ous. adj. [exiguus, Latin.] Small; diminutive; little. 
Their fubtile parts and exiguous dofe are confumed and 
evaporated in lefs than two hours time. Plarvey. 

E'XILE. n. f. [ exilium , Latin. It feems anciently to have had 
the accent indifferently on either fyllable : now it is uniformly 
on the hrft.J 

1. Banifbment; ftate of being banifhed from one’s country. 

Our ftate of bodies would bewray what life 
We’ve led fince thy exile. Shakefpeare s Coriolanus. 

Welcome is exile , welcome were my death. Shak. H.Vl. 
Let them pronounce the fteep Tarpeian death. 

Vagabond exile, flaying, pent to linger 

But with a grain of day, I would not buy 

Their mercy at the price of one fair word. Shak. Coriolanus. 

2 . The perfon banifhed. 

O muft the wretched exiles ever mourn. 

Nor after length of rowling years return ? Dryden' s Virg. 

Ulyfles, foie of all the vidtor train. 

An exile from his dear paternal coaft, 

Deplor’d his abfent queen, and empire loft. Pope's Odyffey. 
Exi'le. adj. [ex His, Latin] Small; flender ; not full; not 
powerful. Not in ufe, except in philofophical writings. 

It were alfo good to enquire what other means may be to 
draw forth the exile heat which is in the air; for that may be 
a fecret of great power to produce cold weather. Bacon. 

In a viiginal, when the lid is down, it maketh a more exile 
found than when the lid is open. Bacon's Natural Hifory. 
To E'xile. v. a. [from the noun. This had formerly the ac- 
cent on the laft fyllable, now generally on the ftrft, though 
Dryden has ufed both.] To banilh ; to d*ive from a country ; 
to tranfport. 

Call home our exil’d friends abroad, 

That fled the fnares of watchful tyranny. Shake/. Macbeth. 

Foul fubornation is predominant, 

And equity exil’d your highnefs’ land. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
For that offence, 

Immediately we do exile him hence. Shak. Rom. and Juliet. 
They fettered with the bonds of a long night, lay there 
exiled from the eternal providence. Wifd. xvii. 2. 

His brutal manners from his breaft exil’d , 

His mien he fafhion’d, and his tongue he fil’d. Dryden. 

Arms and the man I fing, who forc’d by fate, 

And haughty Juno’s unrelenting hate, 

Expel’d and exil’d. Dryden’ s Virgil’s /En. 

Exi'lement. n.f [from exile.’] Banifhment. 

Fitzofborn was difcarded into foreign fervice for a pretty 
Ihadow of exilement. , Wolton. 

ExilFtion. n.f [ex Hit 10, Latin.] The a& of fpringing or 
rufhing out fuddenly. 

From faltpetre proceedeth the force and report ; for fulphur 
and fmall-coal, mixt, will not take fire with noife or exilition ; 
and powder, which is made of impure and greafy petre, hath 
but a weak emiflion, and gives but a faint report. Brown. 
ExFlity. n.f [exihs, Latin.] Slenderncfs; Imalnefs ; dimi- 
nution. 

Certain flies, called ephemera, live but a day : the caufe is 
the exility of the fpirit, or perhaps the abfence of the fun. Bac. 

For exility of the voice, or other founds, it is certain that 
the voice doth pafs through folid and hard bodies, if they be 
not too thick; and through water, which is likewife a very 
clofc body, and fuch an one as letteth not in air. Bacon. 

A body, by being fubtilized, can lofe nothing of its cor- 
poreity ; neither can it hereby gain any thing but exility ; for 
all degrees of fubtility are eflentially the fame thing. Grew. 


Exi'mious. adj . Latin.] Famous; eminent- 

Exikani'tion. nf [exhar.itie, Latin.] Privation - W“ X 
he IS not more impotent in his glory than he was t u- 

To EXI'ST. „ lexlflo, Latin.] To be ; to 

It is as eafy to conceive that an infinite Ahnichtv P„ 8 ' 
might produce a thing out of nothing, and make that to "', 
de mvo, which did not extjl before; as to conceive the kl 
to have had no beginning, but to have exljled from eterri™ d 

It feems reafonable to enquire, how fuch a mutoude'S' 
to make but one idea, lince tiiat combination does not 2 
ex,Jl together in nature. 1 alwa )' s 

One year is pail ; a different feene ! 

No farther mention of the dean : 

V/ ho now, alas, no more is mift 

Than if he never did extjl. « . 

Existence. , {exiftmtia, low Latin.] State of hlf 
Exi stency. ) actual pofleflion of being. 

Lor is only the exiftency of this animal confiderable W 
many things delivered thereof. Brown’s Vulgar Err our \ if 
It is impoffible any being can be eternal with fucceffivp 
eternal phylical changes, or variety of ftates or manner of 
exijlency , naturally and neceffarily concomitant unto it 
T he foul, fecur’d in her exijlenee , fmiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. Addifon' s Cato 

When a being is confidered as poflible, it is faid to have an 
effence or nature : fuch were all things before the creation 
When it is confidered as a&ual, then it is faid to have exi/i- 
ence alfo. Watts’s Lonck. 

Exi stent, adj. [from exifl.] In being ; in pofieflion of beiii* 
or of exiftence. 6 

Whatfoever fign the fun pofTefTed, whofe recefs or viUnity 
defineth the quarters of the year, thofe feafons were affuallv 
exigent. Brown’s V Agar Errours , b. vi. c 2 

The eyes and minds are faftened on objects which have no 
real being, as if they were truly exijlent. Drydm 

Existima'tion. n.f [exijlimatio, Latin.] / ’ 

j. Opinion. 

2. Efteem. 

E'xit. n. f. [exit, Latin.] 

1. r Ihe term fet in the margin of plays to mark the time at 
which the player goes off the ftage. 

2. Recefs; departure; ad of quitting the ftage; ad of quitting 
the theatre of life. 

All the world’s a ftage, 

And all the men and women meerly players : 

They have their exits and their entrances. 

And one man in his time plays many parts. Shakefpeare. 
A regard for fame becomes a man more towards the exit 
than at his entrance into life. Swift. 

Many of your old comrades live a fhort Ufe , and make a 
figure at their exit. Swift. 

3. Paflage out of any place. 

In fuch a pervious fubilance as the brain, they might find 
an eafy either entrance or exit, almoft every where. Glanville. 

4. Way by which there is a paflage out. 

T he fire makes its way, forcing the water forth through 
its ordinary exits, wells, and the outlets of rivers. IVoodiu. 
ExFtal. 7 adj. [ exitialis, Latin.] Deflrudive; fatal; 
ExFtious. 3 mortal. 

Moft exitial fevers, although not concomitated with the 
tokens, exanthemata, anthraces, or carbuncles, are to be cen- 
fured peftiiential. Harvey on the Plague. 

ERodus. \ n. f [f^ofJ^.] Departure ; journey from a place: 
ERody. \ the fecond book of Mfes is fo called, becaule it 
deferibes the journey of the Ifraelites from Egypt. 

In all probability their years continued to be three hundred 
and fixty-five days, ever fince the time of the Jewifh exodyzt 
leaft. ale’s Origin of Mankind. 

Exole'te. adj. [exoletus, Lat.] Obfolete; out of ufe, Did. 
To Exo'lve. v. a. [exolvo, Latin ] J olopfe; to pay. Did. 
Exo'mphalos. n.f [ 1 % and oylgoo A(Gp.] A navel rupture. 
To EXONERATE, v. a. [exohero, Latin.] To unload; t« 
difburthen ; to free from any heavy charge. 

The glands being a congeries of veffels curled, circumg}- 
rated, and complicated, give the blood time to feparate thioug 
the capillary veffels into the fecretory ones, which aiterwar s 
all exonerate themfelves into one common duflus. f 

Exoner a'tion. n.f [from exonerate.] I heacf of difbuit en 

ing, or difeharging. 1 

The body is adapted unto eating, drinking, nutntion, arn 

other ways of repletion and exoneration. , 

Exo'ptable. adj. [exoptabilis, Lat.] Dcfireable; to be oug 

with eagernefs or defire. , , • 

ERorable. adj. [exorabilis, Latin.] 1 0 be move } 

treaty. 

Exorbitance. J , r - i[omsxor litancc.] 
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Exo'RBITAXe i . j 
i. The a£I of going out of the track preferibed. 
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I fee fome degree of this fault cleave to thofe, who have 

eminently correSed all other exorbitances of the tongue. 

Government of the Tongue, f 4* 

2 Enormity ; grofs deviation from rule or right 

The reverence of my prefence may be a curb to your exor- 
bUancieu Dryden’ s Spanijb Fryer. 

The people were grofly impofed on, to commit iuch exoi- 
bi fancies as could not end but in the diffolution of the govern- 
ment . Swift on the DijJentions in Athens and Rome. 

* Boundlefs depravity. 

They riot ftill, 

Unbounded in exorbitance of ill. _ Garth’s Difpenfary. 
Exorbitant, adj. [ex and orbito, Latin.] 

1. Going out of the preferibed track; deviating from the courie 
appointed or rule eftablifhed. 

A What fignifies the fi&ion of the tortoife riding upon the 
wino-s of the wind, but to preferibe bounds and meafures to 
eur ^exorbitant paffions ? V EJlrange. 

Thefe phenomena are not peculiar to the earthquakes which 
have happened in our times, but have been obferved in all 
ao-es, and particularly thofe exorbitant commotions of the wa- 
ters of the globe. WoodivarcT s Natural Hi/lory. 

2. Anomalous ; not comprehended in a fettled rule or method. 

The Jews, who had laws fo particularly determining in all 
affairs what to do, were notwithstanding continually inured 
with caufes exorbitant , and fuch as their laws had not provided 
f or> ; Hooker, b. iii. f. 11. 

3. Enormous ; beyond due proportion ; excefiive. 

Their fubjects would live in great plenty, were not the im- 
pofitions fo very exorbitant ; for the courts are too fplendid for 
the territories. Addijon s Demai k> on Italy. 

So endlefs and exorbitant are the defires of men, that they 
will grafp at all, and can form no fcheme of perfect happineis 
withGefs. Swift on the DijJentions in Athens and Rome. 

To ExoRbitate. v. n. [ex and orbito , Latin.] Fo deviate; 
to go out of the track or road preferibed. 

The planets fometimes would have approached the fun as 
near as the orb of Mercury, and fometimes have exorbitated 
beyond the diftance of Saturn. Bentleys Sermons . 

To E'XORCISE. v. a. [JVopgx i^co.] 

1. To adjure by fome holy name. 

z. To drive away fpirits by certain forms of adjuration. 

3. To purify from the influence of malignant fpirits by religious 
ceremonies. 

And fry’rs, that through the wealthy regions run. 

Refort to farmers rich, and blefs their halls, 

And exorcift the beds, and crofs the walls. Dryden . 

E'xorciser. n.f [from exorcife.] One who pra£tifes to drive 
away evil fpirits. 

Fxorcism. n.f. [I^xur/G?.] The form of adjuration, or 
religious ceremony by which evil and malignant fpirits are 
driven away. 

Will his lordfhip behold and hear our exorcifmsf Shakefp. 
Symptoms fupernatural, muft be only curable by fuperna- 
tural means ; namely, by devout prayers or exorcifms. Harvey . 
ERorcist. n.f. [l^o oy.i ffig.] 

s. One who by adjurations, prayers, or religious a£ls, drives 
away malignant fpirits. 

Then certain of the vagabond Jews, excrcijls , took upon 
them to call over them which had evil fpirits. Adis xix. 13. 
2. An enchanter ; a conjurer. Improperly. 

Soul of Rome ! 

Thou, like an exorcifl , haft conjur’d up 
My mortified fpirit. Shakefpeare s Julius Cafar. 

Is there no exorcifl 

Beguiles the truer office of mine eyes ? 

Is’t real that I fee? Shakefpeare’ s All’s well that ends well. 

EXORDIUM, n.f. [Latin.] A formal preface ; the proemial 
part of a compofition. 

Nor will I thee detain 
With poets fieftions, nor opprefs thine ear 
With circumftance, and long exordiums here. May s Virgil. 
I have been diftafted at this way of writing, by reafon of 
long prefaces and exordiums. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

Exorna'tion. n.f. [exornatio, Latin.] Ornament; decora- 
tion ; embellifhment. 

It feemeth that all thofe curious exornations fhould rather 
ceafe. Hooker , b. v. f 15. 

Hyperbolical exornations and elegancies many much affe£L 

Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 
Exo'ssated. adj. [exoffatus, Latin.] Deprived of bones. Didi, 
Exosto'sis. n.f. [he and of sou.] Any protuberance of a bone 
that is not natural, as often happens in venereal cafes. Sfhiincy. 
Exo'ssf.ous. adj. [at and offa, Latin.] Wanting bones ; bone- 
lefs ; formed without bones. 

Thus we daily obferve in the heads of fifties,, as alfo in 
fnails and foft exoffeous animals, nature near the head hath 
placed a flat white ftone, or teftaceous concretion. Erown. 
Exotick. adj. [ifconixog.] Foreign; not produced in our 
own country ; not domeftick. 

Some learned men treat of the nature of letters as of fome 
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remote exotick thing, whereof we had no knowledge but by 

fabulous relations. Holder s Elements of Sp eeb. 

Continue frelh hot-beds to entertain fuch exotick plant, as 
arrive not to their perfection without them. Evelyn s Kalcndar. 

Exo'tick. n.f A foreign plant. . , 

Claud ian was feated on the other fummit, which was bar- 
ren, and produced, on fomefpots, plants that are unknown to 
Italy, and fuch as the gardeners call exoticks. Addifon s Guard . 
To EXPA'ND. v. a. [expando, Latin ] 

1. To fpread ; to lay open as a net 01 Iheet. 

2. To dilate ; to fpread out every way ; to diftufe. . 

An animal growing, expands its fibres in the air as a fluid. 

& Arbuthnot on Air. 

Along the ftream of time thy name ^ 

Expanded flies, and gathers all its fame. Pope s EJf. on Man. 
Expa'nse. n.f. [exfanfum, Latin.] A body widely extended 
without inequalities. 

A murmuring found 

Of waters iffu’d from a cave, and fpread 
Into a liquid plain ; then flood unmov’d. 

Pure as th’ expanfe of heav’11. Milton’s Paradife Lojl , b. iv. 
Bright as th’ ethereal glows the green expanfe . Savage. 
On the fmooth expanfe of cryftal lakes. 

The finking ftone at firft a circle makes ; 

The trembling furface, by the motion ftirr’d. 

Spreads in a fecond circle, then a third ; 

Wide, and' more wide, the floating rings advance. 

Fill all the watry plain, and to the margin dance. Pope. 
Expansibility, n.f. [from expanfble.] Capacity of exten- 
fion ; pofiibility to be expanded or fpread into a wider furface. 

Together with the rotundity common to the atoms of all 
fluids, there is fome difference in bulk, by which the atoms in 
one fluid are diftinguilhed from thofe of another ; elfe all fluids 
would be alike in weight, expanfbility , and all other qualities. 

Grew’ s Cofmolog. Sacr, b. i. c. 3. 
Expansible, adj. [from expanfus, Latin ] Capable to be ex- 
tended ; capable to be fpread into a wider furface. 

Bodies are not expanfble in proportion to their weight, or 
to the quantity of matter to be expanded. Grew’ s Cofmol. 

Expansion, n.f [from expand.] 

j. The ftate of being expanded into a wider furface or greater 
fpace. 

’Tis demonftrated that the condenfation and expanfion of 
any portion of the air is always proportional to the weight and 
preffure incumbent upon it. Bentley’s Sermons . 

2. The a<ft of fpreading out. 

The eafy expanfion of the wing of a bird, and the lightnefs, 
llrength, and fhape of the feathers, are all fitted for her better 
fliaht. Grew’ s Cofmolog. Sac. b. i. c. 5. 

3. Extent ; fpace to which any thing is extended. 

The capacious mind of man takes its flight farther than the 

ftars, and cannot be confined by the limits of the world : it 
extends its thoughts often even beyond the utmoft expanfion of 
matter, and makes excurflons into that incomprehenfible 
inane. Locke . 

4. Pure fpace, as diftin& from extenfion in folid matter. 
Diftance or fpace, in its Ample abftraft conception, I call 

expanfion , todiftinguifh it from extenfion, which expreffes this 
diftance only as it is in the folid parts of matter. Locke . 

It would for ever take an ufelefs flight, 

Loft in expanfion, void and infinite. Blackmore's Creations 
ExpaRsive. adj. [from expand.] Having the power to fpread 
into a wider furface, or greater fpace. 

The elaftick or expanfve faculty of the air, whereby it 
dilates itfelf when compreffed, hath been made ufe of in the 
common weather-glaffes. Ray on the Creation . 

Then no more 


Th’ expanfve atmolphere is cramp’d with cold. Thomfon „ 

To ExpaTiate. v. n. [expatior, Latin.] 
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To range at large ; to rove without any preferibed limits. 

Religion contra&s the circle of our pleafures, but leaves it 
wide enough for her votaries to expatiate in. Addifon’ s Spediat % 
He looks in heav’n with more than mortal eyes. 

Bids his free foul expatiate in the Ikies; 

Amidft her kindred ftars familiar roam. 

Survey the region, and confefs her home. Pope. 

Expatiate free o’er all this feene of man ; 

A mighty maze ! but not without a plan. Pope's EJf. on Man. 

W ith wonder feiz’d, we view the pleafing ground. 

And walk delighted, and expatiate round. Popes Odyffey. 

2 . To enlarge upon in language. 

They had a cuftom of offering the tongues to Mercury, 
becaufe they believed him the giver of eloquence: Dacier ex- 
patiates upon this cuftom. Notes on Pope's Odyffey , b. iii. 

3. To let loofe ; to allow to range. This fenfe is very improper. 

Make choice of a fubjed, which, being of itfelf capable of 
all that colours and the elegance of defign can poflibly give, 
Ihall afterwards afford art an ample field of matter wherein to 
expatiate itfelf. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy a 

To EXPE'CT. v. a. [expedio, Latin.] 

1. To have a previous apprehenfion of either good or evil. 

8 N a. To 
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